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winds. He swore that he would leave the country, give up his
succession to the throne, sell his jewels and plate, and scrape
together enough money for him and Mrs. Fitzherbert to live
in America. For the moment he was determined to go to the
Hague, thinking, no doubt, that from there he would be able to
get in touch with her. He asked the King to allow him to go
abroad to retrench because of his debts, but the King, perfectly
aware what was behind this plan, refused. Undaunted, the
Prince sent for Sir James Harris, then Minister at the Hague, to
discover if it would be possible for him to go abroad as a private
person. He began by telling Harris that liis debts amounted to
a hundred and sixty thousand pounds and that, circumstanced
as he now was, it seemed to him the only course was to go
abroad, and he wished to know if it would be awkward for
Harris if he travelled as a private individual.
"I should be very sorry, Sir," replied Harris, who himself
gives us this conversation in detail, "to see you in Holland
otherwise than in a character which would allow me to receive
you in a manner conformable to the sentiments of respect and
affection I bear your Royal Highness, . . "
" . . . But what am I to do? Am I to be refused the right of
every individual? Cannot I travel legally, as a private man,
without the King's consent?"
"I think it very immaterial for your Royal Highness to
know whether you can, or cannot, legally travel without His
Majesty's consent, since it is evident that you cannot with any
propriety to the public, or satisfaction to yourself, cross the
seas without it."
"I am ruined if I stay in England," went on the Prince. "I
disgrace myself as a man."
"Your Royal Highness, give me leave to say, will find no
relief in travelling the way you propose. You will be either
slighted, or, what is worse, become the object of political
intrigue at every Court you pass through. You will perpetually
hear things which will hurt your feelings, and to which, from
the situation you will have put yourself in, you cannot reply..."
"But if I avoid all great Courts?" persisted the Prince. "If I
keep to the smaller ones of Germany, can this happen? I may
there live unnoticed and unknown."
"Impossible, Sir. The title of the Earl of Chester will be only
a mask which covers the Prince of Wales, and, as such, your
actions will ever be judged. . . ."
Finally, Harris urged, as the one solution, that the Prince
and the King should become reconciled. "Surely, Sir," he